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RECOLLECTIONS 
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CHAP. Xv. 
TiiE STRANGER—COUNTRY CHRIST- 
MAS—MORTIFICATIONS. 





the household stir 

Warned me to rise— 

Astir unusual, and accompanied 

With many a tuning of rude instruments. 
Rocers’ Irary. 








me 


’Tis merry, ‘tis merry, in good green wood 
So biitive, Lady Alice is singing, 
On the beech’s pride, and oak’s brown side, 
Lord Richard’s axe is ringing. 
Str Water Scott. 


My frowns were quite unnoticed by Papa, who 
solaced himself for my silence by singing St. Mar- 
tin’s. ‘This is one joy of the woods; freedom to 
sing or shout in the overflow of feeling, or even 
in the glory of vacuity. It was not for me at my 
age io muse long. Young people think with the 
Poet, that 


“thoughts shut up want air, 
* And spoil, like bales unopened to the sun.” 


Papa, said I, did you see that stranger at church? 

Yes, my love, he answered, resuming an inter- 
rupted strain of St. Martin’s. 

Did you not think him handsome? said I, pull- 
ing an overhanging branch of bay tree as we pass- 
ed it. 

I can’t say I did, replied he. 

But you will acknowledge that he has a very 
refined and noble air, said I, with earnestness. 

You must be in love with him, Cornelia, said 
Papa, for love is blind, they say; that is the only 
excuse I can make for your thinking him noble- 
looking and all that. 

In love, Papa! said I, blushing to the eyes, 
with a person I never saw but once? and [ twist- 
ed one of the bay leaves into twenty pieces. Af- 
ter a pause, I rallied my forces for another attack. 

Did you observe how peculiarly glossy and 
clustering his hair was? 

I observed that he had a long queue, said Pa- 
pa, laughing. 

A girl of sixteen cannot beara joke. I drew 
up in avery dignified style for two minutes, and 
meant to be silent, but my thoughts came to the 
end of my tongue again. 

I suppose, papa, said I, (rather tartly) that you 
do not even think his eyes good looking ? 

My child, answered he, peeping under my bon- 
net, what are you talking about? His eyes are as 
rheumy as an old woman’s. 

This was more than I could bear. I had in- 
tended to have told Papa who he was, after hav- 
ing heard, as I expected, some volunteer admira- 
tion of his appearance; I only said pettishly, I 
wish, at least, I could learn his name. 

His name? said Papa. It is Gribb, Silas 
Gribb, of the firm of Gribband Kendall. I intend 
to negociate with him as my factor, and Mr. Barn- 
well has asked him to dine with us to-day. 








My romance was cut up by the roots. As for 
falling in love with Mr. Silas Gribb, it was out 
of the question; nevertheless my heart beat at 
the thought of an interview, and by the time I 
reached the Elms I flew to my apartment, spout- 
ing with Juliet, “ What’s in a name?” adjusted 
‘each particular hair,” placed a japonica of price- 
less worth in my waving curls, deliberated 
which would suit best my excited complexion, 
peach-bloom or celestial blue, gave a lingering 
look of satisfied vanity at my glass, decided on 
pale yellow, and descended to the dining-room 
busying myself with rollmg up the edge of my 
pocket handkerchief with my thumb and finger, 
and trotting my feet after I was seated, as if they 
were urging a spinning wheel. 

I could not forgive papa immediately for his 
badinage, and did not approach near enough to 
hear his conversation with Mr. Barnwell, in which 
the name of Gribb seemed the key-note, and 
harshly, f confess, with al) its sweet associations 
it sounded. 

At length a vehicle was seen rolling along the 
avenue, and ina few mements Mr. Gribb was 
announced. I gave an tncontrollable jump of 
astonishment, as [ saw in hima stout, square man 
of forty, with rheumy eyes as Papa had said, and 
a queue that as he moved his head stuck out eve- 
ry way like the spear of Milton’s angel guarding 
Paradise. My first impulse wa te pull out the 
green-house japonica from my hair, and preserve 
it ina glass of water. 

As Papa had evidently not seen my stranger, I 
forgave him for his unintentional jests, while at 
the same time an awkward consciousness pre- 
vented my returning to the subject again. 

And now arrived Christmas eve. It would 
have stimulated a manufacturer to have seen the 
rows of stockings of all sizes and hues that were 
hung in the capacious corners at the Elms, to re- 
ceive the tribute of St. Nicholas. Long did the 
children delay, speculating on their probable con- 
tents forthe morrow ; then bid us good night, in 
order to awake early, then return to adjust them 
more conveniently, and then, weary of specula- 
ting, retire. 

Who does not remember his youthful Christmas, 
the reiterated charge to his maumer to awake him 
Jirst, the scramble to dress in the dim morning 
twilight, the rush through the entries to the res- 
pective sleeping-rooms, ending with the merry 
shout ? These movements are alike in all children, 
but the mode of approaching the stocking varies 
according to the character of the individual; some 
dart upon it with eagerness, give a rapid survey 
of the contents, and swallow the bonbons selfish- 
ly; others examine deliberately, and lay a plan of 
arrangement and distribution, thus shadowing 
farth the principles and habits of after years. 

The family at the Elms were effectually roused 
even before the shouts of the children had been 
heard. From time immemorial, a small field-piece 
had been kept solely for Christmas, and it was the 
privilege of their negroes, (for there is some little 
peculiarity on every plantation,) to place this can- 
non in the piazza of the dwelling house, and fire it 








atearly dawn. Mighty were the shoutings that 
followed this martial detonation. 

The people at Roseland had no cannon, but as 
a substitute, they commenced a salute with the 
combination of every noise they could make by the 
agency of tin and brass, aiding their rude music. 
One set of people would have been suflicient to 
have driven Morpheus ina panic from our pillows, 
but from both plantations united, the clamor was 
prodigious. 

Dancing commenced in the piazza and on the 
lawn soon after the firing of the cannon, nor was 
it suspended a moment by the presence of the 
whites. 

Mamma and I and our friends had been busy 
the day previous in cutting the turban handker- 
chiefs, and arranging the woolen caps and other 
articles which were to be presented. 

After breakfast the people withdrew from the 
piazza, and we took possession while they came 
up in gangs to receive their gifts. As we had 
each several hundred to supply, the Barnwells 
and ourselves stood on opposite sides. The wo- 
men almost universally twined their handker- 
chiefs about their heads as soon as they received 
them, with an air of grace that would have sur- 
prised a stranger. The men flung up their 
new woolen caps and stopped to make two or 
three flourishing bows, while the women drop- 
ped a curtesy with a pleased look, turning up 
one eye, and showing their beautifal teeth. 

A few seemed to feel the sacredness of the day, 
even then; a feeling which has greatly increased 
with the religious observances and facilities of 
late years. This prevented any violent outbreak 
of joy, but on the two succeeding days this re- 
straint was removed, and there were scarcely 
any bounds to the exuberance of their spirits. 

Warm punch or egg nog circulated freely, and 
atleast a dozen large clothes-baskets of ginger- 
bread were produced, for each plantation. A 
beef of their master’s was killed, and the stores of 
weeks or months from their own savings were 
produced for the occasion. 

The festival lasts three days, and as no tasks 
are imposed, it is a favourite time to visit the 
neighbouring plantations. The New Yorkers on 
the New Year are not more hospitable than these 
lighthearted communities on this occasion. 

But the glory of our country Christmas was 
Diggory aschief fiddler. A chair from the draw- 
ing room was handed out for him on this occasion, 
where he sat like a lord in the midst of his breth- 
ren, flourishing his bow, and issuing his dancing 
decrees. Behind him stood a tall stout fellow 
beating a triangle, and another drumming with 
two long sticks upon a piece of wood. All the 
musicians kept their own feet and bodies going as 
fast as the dancers themselves. One movement 
was very peculiar.* A woman, standing in the 
centre of a circle, commenced with a kind of shuf- 
fle, in which her body moved round and round, 
while her feet seemed scarcely to stir from their 
position. She held a handkerchief before her 





* Thie is still a favourite on some plantations. 
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which she occasionally twisted round her waist, 
head, or arms, but mostly kept stretched out in 
front as if to ward off assaults. After a few min- 
utes, an old black man leaped into the circle, and 
knelt before her with gestures of entreaty ; the la- 
dy turned her back and danced off in an opposite 
direction. Hector started up and began dancing 
after her, holding out his arms as if he would have 
embraced her, but still keeping at a respectful dis- 
tance; again he ventured to solicit her hand, but 
the coy damsel still refused. At this crisis, Jim 
sprang forward, and his petitions, commenced in 
the same manner, were more kindly listened to. 
Hector rushed from the scene, clenching his fist 
and striking his forehead in the true Kemble style, 
and the damsel spread her handkerchief before her 
face as if to hide the blushes. The favoured suit- 
er gave her a salute, and a brisker measure suc- 
ceeded, in which one by one many others joined, 
until it ended in a kind of contra-dance, and this 
lasted five hours. 

Christmas departed; gifts of affection were ex- 
changed, and there was proffered 

* Many a courtesy, 
That sought no recompense and met with none, 
But in the swell of heart with which it came.” 

The old year, gathering its flowing mantle 
wrought in varied forms by hands animated with 
joy, or trembling with sorrow, swept off to render 
its silent testimony to heaven of what had been. 
And as I write this, I recal the change ofage upon 
my soul. In their accounts with the Deity, days 
are now as years were then, and every sun as it 
rolls off in setting splendour, and every morn that 
wakes on the path of duty, tells of my nearness to 
the mysterious future. The new year comes, the 
agitations of youth are ‘gone, gone too its bright 
enthusiasm. 

It was this enthusiasm that lit up my thoughts as 
the morning before we left the Elms, I rode on 
horseback accompanied by Jim, to bid farewell to 
my favourite haunts. Jim liked nothing better 
than this service, for he could then talk to me of 
the probable return of his young masters from Col- 
lege, and indulge in speculations about them. 

After riding several miles, I struck into a bye 
path of a retired and romantic character, and a 
musing moodcame over me. It was a path which 
Duncan had loved. I felt that of late I had 
forgotten his teaching; that I was becoming more 
a victim of feeling, more a being of impulse than 
formerly. Why, thought I, this fluctuation between 
religious and worldly hopes? I knew not then 
how necessary is trial to character, and how even 
gold is comparatively valueless until it is purified 
and weighed and stamped. 

I began to ask myself if Duncan would not 
have been interested in the stranger. I have 
seen him but twice, thought I, once as the pre- 
server of a helpless negro, again in the solemnity 
of prayer. Duncan would have liked these things, 
and a delicious serenity stole over my thoughts, 
and the heavens looked brighter, and my heart 
beat lightly, and my lips burst forth into song. 

I was interrupted by perceiving that a fence 
which had formerly enclosed the land of a neigh- 
boring planter was about being removed, while 
tabourers were working ina ditch adjoining. 

What is going on here? Jim, said I. 

Ole Maus Osborne dead, was his answer, and 
one buckra* been come for mak de bounds of de 
jJand. 





* White man. 








As Jim said this, I perceived myself the buckra. 
He was stooping to examine a land-mark, his hat 
being suspended on the standing fence, and his 
servant stood near bearing a case of tools. He 
was habited in a round jacket of workman’s 
shape adapted to display a graceful figure, and 
of that cut and quality which betrays to the most 
casual observer that a view had been kept to ap- 
pearances even in this simple costume. He held 
an axe thrown over one shoulder; in the other 
hand a rule. It did not take many minutes to 
inform my heart who he was; with a sense of 
agitation perfectly uncontrollable, I jerked the 
reins in a manner to which Jenny, my brother’s 
mare, was not accustomed. She turned, and 
sprang, and before I could recover myself I was 
thrown into the ditch face downward. 

Hope not for romance, gentle reader, but ima- 
gine me scrambling in the wet slippery clay, 
grasping handfuls of mud. I soon felt a strong 
but gentle arm aiding Jim in my release, who 
cried, 

Don’t be scare, Miss Neely, tan’t nottin hurt- 
ful. Help hoist she up dis way, Maussa. 

Chagrined beyond expression, I could only 
mumble through a mouth fnll of mud, thank you 
Sir, as I was placed on Jenny by the stranger. 
Jenny, thebrute, who had been checked in her 
flight, looked the picture of unconcern at my 
predicament. 

It seemed my duty to give one parting bow to 
the stranger. Glowing with exercise, the winds 
waving his rich hair, he stood erect, the image 
of manly beauty; but while he bowed, a smile 
partly comical, played on his lips, awakening 
in my thoughts the apprehension of what might 
be my appearance. Stung again with renewed 
mortification, I lent Jenny the reins and cantered 
towards home, I could not resist stopping how- 
ever to ask Jim hivw my face looked. 

He bery dirty, for true, Miss Neely, said he 
with a sympathizing tone. He tak plenty of soap 
and water for clean ’em. 

Fortunately I encountered no one, but in pass- 
ing the large mirror in the parlor on my return, 
I saw myself at full length. My best friends 
would scarcely have known me. My bonnet 
was soiled and twisted awry, a mixture of red 
clay and black mud from two combined strata 
caked my dress, and lay in patches on my face. 

I could not bear the spectacle but ran up 
stairs, and girlishly burst into tears, the channels 
of which rather added to my ferocious aspect, 
and catching another glimpse of myself in the 
glass, my appearance seemed so grotesque, that 
my mood changed and I fell into long and un- 
controlled laughter. 

Composing myself at length I commenced my 
ablutions, and on relating my adventures at the 
dinner-table I discovered, for the first time, the 
loss of a valuable ring from my finger. 


( To be continued. ) 
CHES BVOTLS. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE HAND-ORGAN PLAYER. 











(Continued from page 68.) 4 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF TROMLITZ. 
CuHap. x. 


The sun arose in blood on the 28th of 
July, and was still more bloody when it 


set. Already on the evening of the 27th, 








es 


and during the whole night, the citizens 
had made preparations for defence; the 
old national guard had again partially 
armed itself, the universally esteemed 
General Gerard, had undertaken to com- 
mand it, and the popular movement had 
acquired a regular action. The citizens 
had occupied the Hétel de Ville; thither 
the royal guards directed their main at- 
tack at an early hour in the morning, the 
Hotel de Ville was taken by them and 
lost again, and whilst bloody skirmishes 
occurred on the opposite side of the city 
in almost every quarter, a furious battle 
was contested here. 

The inhabitants of the opposite side of 
the city beheld this bloodshed with indig- 
nation; on their part, it is true, the artil- 
lery thundered, the small fire-arms rattled 
in the Rue de Babylon, the hollow tocsin 
sounded from the tower of Notre Dame, 
and the wild cry of the assailants arose on 
every side; yonder, however, in the Hé- 
tel de Ville lay the decisive point, thither 
their longing wishes impelled them, but 
the bridges were occupied, and the pas- 
3 over them was completely obstruct- 
ed. 

At length the pupils of the Medical 
College ventured to place themselves 
at the head of the labourers from the fau- 
bourg St. Marcel, and seek possession of 
the PontNeuf. The attempt succeeded ; 
they pressed forward, after midnight, to 
the peanys ehetier, united themselves here 
to the National Guard and the citizens 
who attacked the Place de Gréve, were 
here also victorious, and the Hétel de 
Ville fell anew into the hands of the po- 
pulace. 

Claude, one of the foremost who had 
rushed within, seized the tri-coloured 
flag which had been torn down by the 
Royal Guard, planted it again on the bal- 
cony amidst the loud acclamations of the 
populace, whilst his heart beat joyfully at 
the sight of this fluttering sed ote of 
freedom. At this moment a gentle blow 
on his shoulder awoke him from his lofty 
reverie. Can you bind up this trifling 
wound for me? inquired a well known 
voice. He turned, and his father, in the 
uniform of the National Guard, stood with 
a bleeding arm before him. 

You here, Father? exclaimed Claude 
in astonishment. Do I find yow here in 
this uniform, and wounded ? 

Does it surprise you? replied Mr. Du- 
canger calmly. Do you suppose, when 
the freedom of its country is in jeopar- 
dy, that age stands forth with less al- 
acrity than youth? But attend to bind- 
ing up my wound; itis only skin-deep 
indeed, yet for an hour it has been giving 
me a burning pain, and IJ am afraid we 
shall still have to sustain many an attack. 

Claude, who at that time was studying 
surgery, had not forgotten on such a da 
his surgeon’s case; he quickly drew it 
forth, and commenced the bandage, 
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though with a trembling hand. Father! 
he exclaimed, while the tears fell from 
his eyes, you have prepared a glorious 
day for me; you put me to the blush; 

ou have already been exposed through 
the whole day to a heavy fire, your blood 
has flowed, and I have as yet done no- 
thing. 

Your hour too will come, said his fa- 
ther smiling. On a day like this, every 
one has his part to sustain, and we are 
not yet at the close of our day’s work. 

Mr. Ducanger was right; a new at- 
tack commenced. The Swiss Guard re- 
turned against the Hotel de Ville; the 
tri-coloured standard once more sank 
down from the balcony. But the citizens 
again rallied; the Hotel came again into 
their hands; the tri-coloured flag once 
more fluttered on the balcony, and no one 
afterwards tore it down. 


Cuap. Xt. 


The old organ-player had remained 
quietly concealed on the preceding day 
at the house of his former comrade on the 
boulevard, who several times left his 
dwelling to learn what was going on. It 
is true, several detachments of the horse- 
guards had been sent over into this part 
of the city, and forcibly dispersed the as- 
sembled citizens; yet no serious skirmish 
had taken place, for it was not until even- 
ing that the labourers of the faubourg St. 
Antoine rose in a body, and took an ac- 
tive share in the conflict. The accounts 
which Mr. Dumoutin his landlord from 
time to time brought in, rendered Capt. 
Songeret more and more impatient; 
while the occasional discharge of musket- 
ry, and the ‘thunder of cannon, which re- 
sounded from the Capuchins until after 
midnight, wrought the old soldier into 
a kind of ecstacy; for a long time the 
veteran had not been in so happy a mood 
as on this day. 

The more jovially the old warriors plied 
their bottle, the more sad was Madelon 
who sat near them with a drooping head. 
She thought of Claude Ducanger, whom 
she believed in peril; she trembled for 
him; and she could now no longer con- 
ceal from herself, that she had cherished 
a secret inclination for him, which she had 
indeed carefully locked up, as she sup- 
posed, in her heart, but which she ought 
not to disclose for allthe world. While 
the two veterans were talking of the 
events of the day, and how it was time 
for the old soldiers of Napoleon to re- 
sume their arms in order to put an end 
to the government of the Bourbons, and 

lace the king of Rome on the throne of 
his father, Madelon thought only of 
Claude; and when in the evening Mr. 
Dumoulin exclaimed that he would on 
the morrow look up his old uniform, and 
put on his sword, and Captain Songeret 
said with a sigh, I too will take my bar- 
rehorgan, and encourage the assailants 








with the Marseilles Hymn, the bold 
thought entered the mind of that soft and 
bashful maiden, that she would seek death 
in the battle’s throng and with it her 
heart’s repose, or win the admiration of 
the man who had become dearer to her 
than every thing besides. 

When Dumoulin took his sword on 
the next day, filled his box with cartridges, 
and went out to fight, the organ-player 
continued sitting silently on his bench, 
and a deep melancholy seemed to have 
taken possession of him. At length he 
broke out with vehemence : 

Why was I forced to become blind, 
and to be banished like a wretch to this 
bench, and not allowed to find honour or 
death in battle for his son? I cannot so 
much as influence the minds of others 
with my organ and my voice. 

Why can you not do that, Father? in- 
quired Madelon. 

Who will conduct the blind? he mur- 
mured to himself in an under tone; for 
it gave him pain to convey a kind of re- 
proach to the maiden by these words. 

She who always conducted you, can 
be your companion to-day, said she in an 
encouraging voice. 

Will you? 

Cheerfully, cheerfully, grand-father ! 

Madelon! said the veteran, as his coun- 
tenance assumed an air of earnestness, 
you, who at other times are so bashful 
and timorous, whence do you derive 
courage now? It cannot be from the 
same source which animates me and Mr. 
Ducanger, for you have no interest there. 

Do but let me accompany you, father, 
begged the maiden, me ask me not why 
I do not just now shrink from danger. I 
could not answer you, if I would, for I 
know not why myself. Every body is 
rushing out to the contest. You yourself 
feei unhappy to sit here inactive ; come 
then ! 

The veteran shook his head significant- 
ly, yet he answered nothing. He took 
his hand-organ, and fearing now neither 
police nor guardsman, he marched forth, 
guided by Madelon, and followed by 
Fidéle, to the boulevard. 

Come then, my child, said he, in God’s 


name, come ! 


( To be continued. ) 








MORAL 2 BELEGLOVS: 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE NEW YEAR. 

The solemn and melancholy truth of 
the shortness of time, is pressed upon us 
by a vast variety of experience. We 
find ourselves rapidly and imperceptibly 
hurried along from period to period, as 
by some invisible, irresistible power. The 
year, to which we once looked forward 
as to some strange, far-off, unapproacha- 
ble limit of time, at length comes round, 











and we write and pronounce its name 

with all the familiarity and ease that we 

have shown to those gone by. The age 

of twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years, was 

once anticipated by our youthful imagi- 

nations as something that could hardly 

happen to ws, but before we are aware of 
it, we find ourselves at those several land- 

ing-places, and sailing again forward on 

the trackless stream to reach the next, 

and the next, and the next, as soon. Thus 

in the several dates through which we 

are borne, it is but too lamentable, that 
the time is short. Equally so is it in the 

changes which take place in our bodily 

and mental frames. The vivacity of 
youth gives way to the steady strength 

of middle age ; and the strength of middle 

age is replaced by the tottering infirmi- 

ties of decline. The rose that paints the 

cheek fades soon away; the eye which 

was bright and alive grows speedily dim; 

the hand which was nerved with energy, 

unexpectedly trembles; the lungs that 
were free and strong, now pant with ex- 

ertion. Nothing stays; nothing is ours; 

we hardly know ourselves; our characters 
change; we have gained views, and feel- 

ings, and habits, which we scarcely know 

how we have acquired ; what we ardent 

ly hoped and longed for, has come ana 
is gone; strange and unthought of expe- 
riences have passed over our heads; our 
memories turn back upon great chasms 
where they find nothing remaining of 
those hopes and fears, those pains and 

enjoyments, those thoughts and sensa- 
tions, which in their turns have filled and 
agitated our bosoms. We cannot say 

what we have done, and where we have 

been. We cannot tell, how we came 

here! GreatGod! what is it that has 

thrown us all so unexpectedly down at 

this point of time, in the midst of so many 

dangers and fatalities that press upon eve- 

ry side of us? When we recover from our 

confusion and astonishment, and think 

where we are, we can only make one re- 

flection before we rush forward again on 

another career.—-One reflection—-The time . 
is short.—The time is mysteriously, unac- 

countably, and fearfully short! 

Shall we not find this truth equally ap- 
plicable to us, in our relations to Chris- 
tianity, to God, to Heaven, to our duty, 
to our ownhearts? If we measure time 
by the improvements which we have 
made, shall we think it long or short ?— 
If we measure time by the good we have 
done, by the prayers we have offered up, 
by the valuable ideas we have acquired, 
by the train of virtuous habits which 
we have settled, and of evil ones we 
have laid aside, by the quantity of lau- 
dable industry we have put forth, of mo- 
ments saved from unnecessary sleep, 
from listless idleness, from unprofitable 
conversation, and from blame-worthy ac- 
tions, shall we call it long or short? If 
we measure our time by the advances we 
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have made towards the standard of chris- 
tian perfection—by the increased clear- 
ness and strength of our faith—by our 
approaches towards the heavenly exam- 
ple of our Saviour—and by the hopes 
which we may humbly cherish of the 
happiness of heaven, shall we say that it 
is ae or short? If we measure it by 
our preparations for death, by the trea- 
sures we have laid up for eternity, by new 
degrees of acquired holiness, by larger 
exercises of expansive benevolence, by 
loftier aspirations of piety, and by bright- 
er excellences of character, shall we de- 
clare it to be long or short? Alas, put 
all these golden sands which I have been 
enumerating in the glass, and see how 
soon for each of us, the heap will run 


out—see how emphatically every one of 


us may in this respect too exclaim, The 
time is too, too short! 

It is also short in the duration of our 
earthly happiness. We have had mo- 
ments, or hours, or evenings, or days, or 
perhaps years of enjoyment, but where 
are they now? What traces have they 
left behind? Even while they lasted, 
they made the time seem proverbially 
shorter than if we had been enduring 
pain. And when we think of the friends 
who may have shared those enjoyments 
with us, but who have been snatched 
away by untimely visitations, do we not 
with bitter tears exclaim, that the period 
of their stay was too short; that we did 
not half enough appreciate them; that 
we did not do all for them which we 
might and ought to have done; that we 
id not sufficiently study their happiness, 
that we were not aware how much they 
contributed to ours? Yes, since the last 
anniversary of a new year, many belov- 
ed ones have been wrested from amon 
us, whom our hearts and affections coul 
but little spare. Heads of families, in 
the prime or fulness of their days; little 
children, whose powers and qualities had 
just begun to open upon our admiring 
view; friends, whom we had calculated 
io share with us the remainder of our pil- 
grimage, have taken their departure, soon- 
er than we wished, sooner than we ex- 
pected, sooner almost than we could 
bear. In the agony of our complaint we 
cry, why could not time for them have 
been a little longer; why could we not 
have embraced them a few years more ; 
why was not the fatal moment postpon- 
ed? In vain; it is the great law of our 
being, and we must not dare to expect, 
that exceptions will be made to that law, 
for the sake of preserving our little store 
of felicity, or our little circle of friends! 

The time of our own future stay here 
will be, at the very furthest, short. And 
what are our plans? What are our reso- 
lutions? Does our retrospect of the past 
excite within us no lofty purposes, no 
generous designs, no religious intentions, 
no holy wishes and expectations? As in- 








dividuals, shall we not do more this year 
than has been recorded in our favour 
through the years that are past? Well 
we not diffuse more happiness—will we 
not lay up more useful knowledge—will 
we not gain new conquests over temper, 
and passion, and a te and indolence ? 
Will we not reac 
faith, charity, hope, piety, and holiness! 
Will we not approach by nearer advances 
to the perfect example of Jesus Christ! 
The time is short, but eternity is long! 
Yet we have time enough to prepare for. 
eternity. Let us faithfully drop the seed, 
and water it, and nourish it here. It is 
true that darkness hovers over the result. 
Yet hope, and faith, and reason, and the 
promises of God, shall carry our confi- 
dent expectations forward to skies, where 
the sun goes not down, and to years 
which never decay. APOLLOs, 








CES PRVNKLNS BHLSS 
CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


ON 
FOSTER’S BEPUBLICATION 
OF THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 108. 
This is an admirable number. 


Art. 1. English Lexicography—A 
very learned article, and deep in etymolo- 
gy. The writer vindicates this pursuit 
against the objections of Dugald Stewart 
and others; assigns several reasons for 
the little progress hitherto made in it; 
charges the authors of all English Dic- 
tionaries with knowing nothing about it; 
finds great fault with Todd as a lexico- 
grapher; goes out of his way to criticise 
an Almanac published by the Useful 
Knowledge Society; and at length takes 
notice of our own Noah Webster. He 
gives him credit for great industry, and 
for supplying many existing defects; but 
unceremoniously denies him almost all 
merit as an etymologist. He next critici- 
ses with some severity a new Dictionary 
of the English language by Mr. Richard- 
son. 
several radical errors in Tooke’s Diver- 
sions of Purley. This portion of the ar- 
ticle is uncommonly able. The whole 
concludes with ingenious speculations on 
the origin of several words and phrases in 
our language, which lie aglittle out of the 
common path of derivation. 

Art. 2. Coleridge’s Worthies of York- 
shire and Lancashire-—A charming treat, 
every way, for the lovers of elegant read- 
ing. 

“ART. 3. Barrow’s visit to Iceland.— 
Quite interesting. 

Art. 4. Cooke’s Memoirs of Lord 





Bolingbroke—Rather a tangled piece of 


political and literary history. There seem 
some mysteries to have hung over the ec- 
centric career of the unprincipled Lord 
Bolingbroke, which will probably never 
be removed. 


higher degrees of 


We have then a demonstration of 








Travellers—Whoever would enjoy the 
rare or rather unprecedented spectacle of 
an article on America in the Quarterly 
Review, with scarcely a tinge of bitter 
hostility, and containing many remarks 
full of candid discrimination, will here be 
gratified. Is Saul finding his way among 
the prophets ? 

Art. 6. Emigration—Here is a great 
practical and important question most 
satisfactorily treated. The object of the 
philanthropic and patriotic writer is ex- 
pressed in the following words: ‘ Our 
earnest desire, we confess (and, moreover, 
entertain a confident hope of living to see 
it fulfilled) is, that means should be pro- 
vided, of a public, a permanent and gratui- 
tous character, for facilitating the sponta- 
neous emigration of every industrious la- 
bourer who finds it impossible to procure 
a subsistence in the British Islands.” 

Art. 7. Etrurian Antiquities —Full 
of a large and well digested erudition. 
Yet after considerable profound discus- 
sion, the reviewer leavesit doubtful whe- 
ther the Tuscan antiquities, which all 
unite in ascribing to an age far beyond 
the era of Rome, were the works of an 
Egyptian colony, or of a more original 
race, who borrowed their arts from Egypt. 

Art. 8. Wiillis’s Pencillings by the 
way.—We rise from this ferocious and 
premeditated attack on our delicate and 
pretty countryman with a much higher 
esteem for him than we entertained be- 
fore; and the reason is, we really sup- 
posed a stronger case might have been 
made out against him by a vindictive and 
contemptuous assailant. But such strain- 
ing to imagine and manufacture faults we 
never before saw. Mr. Willis having na- 
turally intimated that a description of the 
higher classes of society in England 
would interest Americans more than an 
account of the middling classes which can- 
not be materially different from our own, 
the reviewer forthwith breaks out in an 
unaccountable rage, and speaks of all 
Americans as “born to be free, yet strug- 
gling to be lords ””—charges us with “a 
servile adulation of rank and title,” with 
“a stupid admiration of processions and 
levées,” all which base qualities he says 
abound in the journals of every American 
traveller. The reviewer will not allow 
Mr. Willis or other Americans to «onder 
at any thing they see in England, however 
strange or different from our own ways at 
home it may appear. But what touches 
the summit of hyper-criticism, and demon- 
strates the desperate straits to which the 
reviewer was pushed, is, that he quotes 
Mr. Willis’s conversation with Lord Ab- 
erdeen, to show how unavoidably a man 
who writes books of this kind must “ fall 
into scrapes,” and after all he is obliged 
to acknowledge that “in this particular 
case, What Lord A. said to Mr. W. might 
be repeated in print without paiming any 


Art. 5. Tours in America by various of the persons hislordship talked of!” The 
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amount of his charge on this point there- 
tore, is, that Mr. Willis might have done 
a very improper thing, and so is a very 
unsafe and wicked fellow. We wish not 
to be understood as holding up our exqui- 
site compatriote as the perfect mirror of a 
modest and prudent traveller; but if he 
must be considered of sufficient importance 
for the notice of a Quarterly Review, we 
could wish he might be treated in a calm, 
sensible, and impartial manner. 

Art. 9. Quin’s Steam Voyage down 
the Danube.—An entertaining and curious 
article, concluding with some notice of the 
projects of Russia to engross the com- 
merce of the Black Sea. This subject 


seems now to excite the apprehensions of 


all parties in England. 

Arr. 10. Jon, a Tragedy.—This tra- 
gedy is printed only, not published. The 
author, Mr. Talfourd, is an exquisite poet. 
The story, briefly, is as follows :—A des- 
tructive plague rages at Argos. The 
oracles pronounce that it cannot be stay- 
ed, until the existing royal line is exter- 
minated. Ion, a foundling, who has been 


brought up to serve as a priest in one of 


the temples, undertakes to destroy the king, 
and discovers that he is his father. The 
king falls by another hand. The plague 
however, continues to rage, for the royal 
line still lives in Ion. Ion destroys him- 
self, and the plague is stayed. The con- 
ception of lon’s character is perfectly beau- 
tiful, and the scenes, here extracted, be- 
tween him and the high priest’s daughter, 
who were attached to each other, have 
not often been surpassed in tragic inter- 
est, or poetical expression. 

Art. 11. Robespierre—Some, but not 
all the mysteries which involved the ca- 
reer and character of Robespierre, are 
cleared up in this long and very enter- 
taining biographical article. We were 
rather surprised, however, at the follow- 
ing sentence from a writer who seems so 
well acquainted with modern French 
literature. ‘“ Itis a fact which we do not 
remember to have seen any where suf- 
ficiently stated and developed, that, 
throughout the whole revolution, the gal- 
leries entirely directed the assemblies.” 
Now we can scarcely remember any his- 
torical fact which has been longer or more 
distinctly impressed on our minds. 
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Reflections at Mount Zion.—This is 
Sion! the palace, the tomb of David !— 
the seat of his inspiration and of his joys, 
of his life and his repose! A spot dou- 
bly sacred to me, who have so often felt 
my heart touched, and my thoughts rapt 
by the sweet singer of Israel! the first 

oet of sentiment! the king of lyrics !— 
tl have human fibres vibrated to har- 
monies so deep, so penetrating, so so- 
lemn. Never has the imagination of poet 
been set so high, never has its expression 








been so true. Never has the soul of 
man expanded itself before man, and be- 
fore God, in tones and sentiments so ten- 
der, so sympathetic, and so heartfelt !— 
All the most secret murmurs of the hu- 
man heart found their voice, and their 
note, on the lips and the harp of this 
minstrel ! And if we revert to the re- 
mote period when such chants were first 
echoed on the earth; if we consider that 
at the same period the lyric poetry of the 
most cultivated nations sang only of wine, 
love, war, and the victories of the Muses, 
or of the coursers at the Eleian games, 
we dwell with profound astonishment on 
the mystic accent of the prophet-king, 
who addresses God the Creator as friend 
talks to friend; comprehends and adores 
his wonders, admires his judgments, im- 
plores his mercies; and seems to be an 
anticipatory echo of the evangelic poetry, 
repeating the mild accents of Christ be- 
fore they had been heard. Prophet or 
not, as he is contemplated by the philoso- 
pher or the Christian, neither of them 
can deny the poet-king an inspiration bes- 
towed upon no other man! Read Ho- 
race or Pindar after a psalm!—for my 
part I cannot !—Lamartine’s Pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. 

Labour Lost.—A tradition is still pre- 
served in the higher circles of England, in 
proof of the degree to which the son of 
Lord Chesterfield needed instruction in 
good manners. It is, that the first time 
the father and the son dined together, af- 
ter all the lessons of politeness and ele- 
gance in Chesterfield’s letters had been 
penned, and perhaps read, the intended 
pattern and mirror of every grace, after 
eating his portion of cherry-pie—cherry- 
pie was not then an impossible apparition 
at a well-ordered table—fairly lifted his 
plate to his mouth, and drank the remain- 
ing juice! 

Tender mercies of War.—At the battle 
of Austerlitz, a division of the Russian 
army which fought in alliance with the 
Austrians, in retreating mistook its way, 
and was gradually forced by Soult’s ad- 
vance on a large extent of smooth space 
covered with snow. The space was 
found to be a frozen lake. The French 
halted at its edge, and commenced a 
heavy fire of cannon, not on the unfortu- 
nate Russians, but on the lake. The ice, 
loaded with men, horses, and guns, at 
last gave way under the cannon balls, 
and in another moment the whole divi- 
sion was engulphed ! 

Beautiful Encomium—When Henry 
I. one of the most renowned German em- 
perors of the middle ages, began to grow 
old and infirm, he repaired to one of his 
country palaces, where a second paralytic 
attack laid him upon his bed. He never 
rose from it more. When he felt his end 
approaching, he summoned his consort 
Queen Matilda, to his bed-side, spoke 
long with her in private, and then pro- 





nounced the following words in an audi- 
ble voice: “ I thank my Saviour that I do 
not survive thee. Never had man a wife 
of more approved fidelity and piety. Take 
my thanks. Thou hast tempered my 
wrath, hast in all things given me profita- 
ble counsel, hast kept me stedfast in jus- 
tice, and awakened in me compassion for 
the oppressed. I now commend thee and 
our children, together with my departing 
soul, to the almighty God, and to the 
prayers of God’s saints.”” The deeply agi 
tated queen, after hearing these words, 
betook her to the church, and prostrated 
herself before the altar. At that moment, 
died King Henry. 

Present King of Prussia.—F¥rederic 
William Third, may indeed be truly call- 
ed “a citizen king.” His palace is more 
like the dwelling of a wealthy private 
gentleman, than the residence of a mon- 
arch; the simplicity of his court, of his 
equipages and his establishment, surpass- 
es that of every other in Europe; his 
whole bearing and behaviour, on every 
occasion, testify his modesty and christian- 
like humility, his contempt of vain-shew, 
his sound understanding and honest heart; 
the manifold institutions by which he has 
gradually forwarded the political improve- 
ment of his nation, and almost every mea- 
sure of his reign, evince the great practi- 
cal wisdom of this illustrious prince. No 
wonder therefore that the nation regards 
him as the palladium of its welfare. 

The Law.—* lf a man would, accord- 
ing to law, give to another an orange, in- 
stead of saying ‘I give you that orange,’ 
which one would think would be what is 
called, in legal phraseology, an absolute 
conveyance of all right and title therein, 
the phrase would run thus: ‘I give you 
all and singular my estate and interest, 
right, title, claim and advantage of and in 
that orange, with all its rind, skin, juice, 
pulp and pips, and all right and advan- 
tage therein, with full power to bite, cut, 
suck, and otherwise eat the same, or give 
the same away, as fully and effectually as 
I, the said A. B. am entitled to bite, cut, 
suck or otherwise eat the same orange, or 
give the same away, with or without its 
rind, skin, juice, pulp and pips, any thing 
hereinbefore, or hereinafter, or on any 
other deed or deeds, instrument or instru- 
ments, of what nature or kind soever, to 
the contrary in any wise, notwithstanding. 

What is a Gentleman ?—Coleridge thus 
answers this question. “ Whoever is open, 
generous and true; whoever is of hu- 
mane and affable demeanour; whoever is 
honorable in himself, and candid in his 
judgment of others, and requires v9 law 
but his word to make him fulfil an engage- 
ment; such a man isa genileman, and 
such a man may be found among the tl- 
lers of the earth.” 

An Item.—The gun-barrels 0° the Turks 
are made of heated. wires beaten together, 








jand are singularly good. 
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PaINTERS—THEIR TRIALS—APATHY OF THE 
Pustic—Cooxe’s copies OF THE Masters 
—nis success—CatTitine’s Conspiracy, &c. 
—OricinaL Pawtincs—St. Peter’s at Rome 
&c. &c.—Lines oN THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
Medora.—Come, Lisa, rise from your ottoman, 

lay aside that pretty French cap which is to do so 

much execution when completed, and go to 

Cooke’s Rooms with me. 

Lisa.—O, Medora, the fire is so comfortable, 
and my cap must be finished to-morrow, and— 

Medora.—No more excuses. You may never 
have an opportunity again to see a collection 
which comprises so great a variety of specimens of 
the masters. A good copy is not the sun, but itis 
almost as beautiful, it is a cloud lit up with his 
glory. It is astonishing with what apathy such 
opportunities as this are received; people throw 
away money on the merest trifles, and pause 
ere they take out twenty-five cents to introduce 
them to scenes, the memory of which lingers on | 
the mind like a delicious reality. 

Why are not such cheap exhibitions crowded 
with parents and teachers, gathering to learn in- 
formation of which their youth has been de- 
prived, and receiving ideas to communicate to 
the oft repeated questions of children? Why are 
not the young sent by their parents to imbibe and 
fix impressions, to which books are but cold and | 
inefficient guides? A child may hear and read | 
the name of Raphael a thousand times without 
inspiring a valuable association, but take him to 
see the Transfiguration, and he has something tan- 
gible for memory. And more than all, why do 
not young ladies and gentlemen, who linger over 
descriptions of European art in the works of the 
day, and who are freshin classical] knowledge, re- 
sort toa gallery of paintings, not merely to glance 
at bright coloring and graceful design, but to 
familiarize them with the higher works of art? 
And even supposing a hope exists in their minds, 
that they will one day gaze on the originals, how 
important to be familiar with names and localities, 
to feel that the threshold is past, and that one 
stands not quite a stranger in the magnificent tem- 
ple of science! 

Lisa.—Thank you for your eloquence, Medo- 
ra. It has stimulated me to go with you, and 
given me time to finish my cap. I am not so in- 
different as you imagine, though, to this subject. 
Notwithstanding my cap, I have been deeply ab- 
sorbed in Dunlap’s history of American painters 
lately, where Cooke is favourably noticed. 

After reading three days with intense interest, 
my thoughts became perfectly identified with the 
sufferings rather than the triumphs of painters. [ 
imagined, (perhaps “it was not all a dream,’’) a 
youth, who perceives with a sudden impulse, that 
painting is his vocation, Thrilling with the joy 
of his own creations, imperfect though they may 
be, he slights the appointed walk of life, and feels 
in the ardor of his preference that he can bear 
privation of every kind, so that he may realize the 
aim of his imagination. At first, buoyed up by 
indiscriminate praise for puerile efforts, he over- 
rates his own powers, and fancying that his name 
will be recorded with the inspired masters of his 
art, his eyes sparkle, and his cheeks glow with 
happiness; but criticism, sometimes cool and cor- 
rect, sometimes carping and affected, scans his 

work, he trembles, tears of agony start to his eyes; 
and the world is as though an invisible hand had 








darkened all its beauty. 
struggles on; new lights break in—new informa- 
tion; his taste refines, his judgment strengthens, 
—then comes the longing for one glance at the 
monuments of talent in distant lands. His very 
soul is sick with desire; he dreams of winged 
spirits, who aid his flight to other shores, the 
clouds yield him their hues to colour his imagi- 
nary sketches, wealth pours down its golden 
shower, and smiles, the artist’s dearer tribute, 
beam upon his path. He wakes perchance in 
poverty, perchance his last uneaten crust lies 
before him. Stillhe struggles on, for God gives 
to genius an elastic power, which tempers its 
sensibility ; from some blessed quarter kindness 
breathes forth, and kindness, like the divine voice 
of the Saviour. has but to say to such a sufferer, 
Be thou healed, and he is healed. 

He leaves the beloved country of his birth, and 
his farewell is a prayer that he may help to give 
her ‘“‘a name among the nations.’”” With what a 
burning soul he realizes in the galleries of Eu- 
rope his childhood’s dreams, but the poor must not 
simply admire, they must toil, and he toils day 
after day, and hunger again stalks around him 
and he thinks far away from the loved-ones of his 
heart. that the crusts of Europe are harder than the 
crusts of his native home. But God forsakes him 
not; he holds on to his art and his industry is re- 
warded ; some favorite design is completed, an: 
he returns at length to bis native shore with a) 
artist’s mingled humility and pride, proud of an 
opportunity to improve and delight his country- 
men with the labor of years, humble at the 
thought of his distance from perfection. 

Medora. And what is his reception? The 
Amateur calls out for Originals of the Masters, 
and passes him by; the man of business with his 
small change in his pocket hurries on to his farm 
and his merchandise, the belle expends her mor- 
ceau on a new riband, and the beau, heaven help 
him! has enough to do to comb his whiskers ; 
thus the pictures of the artist hang against thie 
damp walls, while he groans, and weeps, per- 
haps starves, and wonders why he was born. 
But, Lisa, look, we are here, in Broad-street, at 
Thayer’s door, when I had fancied myself in the 
attic of a poor student ! 

Thayer’s Rooms, Broad-street. 

Medora. You are struck at once, I observe, 
with the variety before you. Mr. Cooke has ex- 
hibited his collection, as a gallery, with great suc- 
cess in New-York, and has been, as Dunlap 
states, one of the most popular and most fortu- 
nate of American painters. Finding so large a 
collection cumbrous, he is now disposing of it. 
Some purchases have been made here. 

The paintings were originally executed as stu- 
dies after the most celebrated masters, with a 
view to his own improvement from the peculiar 
style of each, and as much as possible to imitate 
them in colour, tone, and manner. For instance, 
in Catiline’s Conspiracy, that gloomy picture, 
No. 3, in front of you, there is a freedom of hand- 
ling and arich transparency of dark shadows pe- 
culiar to Salvator Rosa, and strikingly in con- 
trast with the Flora by Titian, No. 17, on your 
right, glowing in the warmth of its carnation, 
breadth of light, and a more studied pencilling ;— 
this again may be compared with the pearly tints 
and cold grey shadows of the Lucretia, No. 10, 
by Guido. 

Lisa. I remember that Lady Morgan in her 
life of Salvator calls The Catiline his greatest 


Still he yields not, he 


picture, and indeed he has asserted the same in a 
letter to one of his friends. What is the imme- 
diate design of the painting ? 

Medora. ‘The Conspirators are assembled in 
a dark room where a gleam of light falls on the 
face of the principal figure, who is holding the 
hand of another, and covenanting in each other’s 
blood the destruction of the republic; around 
them are their partisans making signs of recog- 
nition, and the person with his back turned as if 
listening ‘to something out of the room has been 
supposed to be designed for Julius Cesar, who 
did not escape censure on the occasion. 

Lisa. And is this highly poetical picture by 
the door, No. 5, Raphael’s celebrated St. John 7 
It is very beautiful! How soft and rich the co- 
loring and expression! What bright repose 
on his young countenance! When I see a 
painting I always wish the artist could explain to 
me the moods of his mind. Who can tell why 
Raphael portrayed John so youthful? I should 
half suspect he had drawn a Bacchus and written 
st. John below it. 

Medora. This copy is of the dimensions of 
ihe original, and challenges a comparison with it 
by all who have seen it. I cannot bear to turn 
away from it. 

Here are two specimens in this collection 
which belong to the very antipodes of art, in their 
manner and coloring, The martydom of St. Jus- 
tina, No. 19, from the original of Paul Veron- 
ese, and Herodias with the head of John, by 
Leonardo da Vinci. The formeris distinguished 
by being boid, bright and free, the other is labor- 
ed, dark and finished. Leonardo left but few 
paintings, having worked proverbially slow, and 
placed his reputation on his great fresco, The 
last Supper, a sketch of which may be seen here, 
No. 22. The original has suffered much from 
repairs as well as injuries, and his oil paintings 
will soon remain the only memorials of his genius. 
Paul Veronese on the contrary, worked with a 
flowing pencil dipped in the gorgeous tints of 
the Venetian School, and has enriched Europe 
with the bright and beautiful, but frequently 
faulty productions ofhis hand. 

The Holy Family, No. 6, in the upper apart- 
} ment is from a much larger painting by Correggio, 
,and is considered a chef d’ wuvre of that inimitable 
master ; let us examine it, for we shall gain clear- 
er ideas by fixing our attention on a particular 
subject. See the grace and harmony of the group! 
The original is thought to be the most attractive 
object in the gallery of the ex-empress Maria 
Louisa. The picture is called The St. Jerome ; his 
figure which is omitted here isa full length. 

Lisa.—It would take me some time to admire 
the faces of the children and the angel; they are 
the oddest looking little souls I ever saw, and 
such a mutual resemblance too, for which there 
is no scriptural authority ! 

Medora.—Correggio was an enthusiast, and ad- 
hered less torules than many artists. It is thought 
probable that he copied his own children without 
stopping to judge whether they were cherubims 
or not, but the longer you gaze on the picture, 
which to an unpractised eye seems in some of its 
parts almost a caricature, the more you will 
perceive its exquisite truth. Look at the conf- 
ding tenderness and love of the female head 
which reposes against the infant, look at the clasp 
of the Madonna so maternal, and her half closed 
eyes, shutting out every thing but her child! 








Lisa.—The figure of Jerome in the original 
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must have been in admirable contrast to this hap- 
Py group. 

Medora.—The “ Noli me tangere’’ (touch me 
not) No. 21, was painted in Florence. by Barroc- 
cio, an admirer of Correggio. He was at first an 
imitator of Raphael, but becuming disgusted 
with the mannerism of all the students of the 
great master, he applied himself to the study of 
Correggio and acquired that grace and sentiment 
so well expressed in the figures of the Saviour and 
Mary. Her countenance is tull of sorrow and 
tender inquiry after him whom she cannot em- 
balm, and his attitude whom she takes for the 
gardener is highly graceful in action, but too 
muscular, and as the artists say, rather blue and 
pink in the carnation. (You see, Lisa, I have 
been drinking near the fountain head these few 
days.) Yet the grey of the morning is beau- 
tifully diffused over the scene, and refreshes the 
eye after looking at warmer pictures. It is neces- 
gary ina collection of pictures that this variety oi 
style should be found. Thus the Moonlight oi 
Vernet, No. 14. aids by contrast the sunny scenes 
of Claude as in the Landing of Cleopatra and the 
Village Festiwal, No. 12 and 13; and the high 
finish of the small paintings by Terburg and 
Metzu, No. 39 and 40, receives additional! polish 
from their juxta-position with the free and spirited 
works of Rembrandt as in No. 42, and of his schoi- 
ars Flinck and Santwoort, The annunciation No. 
4, and Christ at Emmaus No. 41. 

Besides what I have told you, Lisa, the accom- 
plished proprietor of this collection exhibits here 
sketches from the great frescoes of Raphael, Guido 
and Da Vinci, only to convey an idea of the group- 
ang and coloring of pictures covering several hun- 
dred teet of wall. It is much to be regretted, that 
these valuable works were executed in Fresco 
(painting executed with water colour upon i 
layer of fresh plaster) as, with the exception of the 
Aurora by Guido, No. 15, they have all suilerec 
from irremediable exposure, and convey but a 
faint impression of the rich coloring of these 


artists as seen in their oil paintings, now viyid 
and warm as when first executed. 

Lisa.—And yet, Medora lI have read quite an 
eulogy in the Conversation’s Lexicon on this 
peculiar style, and find that the Germans are re- 
viving it. 

Medora.—I see your eye has been often turned 
to the magnificent painting of St. Peter’s by 
Cooke, and now you shall go and lose yoursell 
and forget me in the intense feeling its associa- 
tions awaken. I have paid it three visits already, 
and it seems to me that the true sense of its pow- 
er is but just awaking; so crowded is the piece 
with interest. Mr. Cooke was four months stea- 
dily employed on this work, and when its minute 
parts are examined it will show prodigious in- 
dustry. I can point to the spot where he stood ; 
three brother artists were scattered about the 
building suspending their employment only in 
Tespect to some passing religious procession, 
when they retired behind one of those noble 
columns. 

The Ducal Palace, No. 23, a highly finished 
production, the View of Richmond, No. 24, alrea- 
dy so well known in this country, A View of 
Naples, No. 37, and The Cenotaph of Cicero, No. 
38, clustering with classic associations, are origi- 
nals by Cooke, well worth repeated study, but 
you must come again after this rapid glance and 
enjoy them deliberately. 

The Ducal Palace portrays the Court as a 








public thoroughfare to the Grande Place, which 
is seen through the open door witha part of the 
Lodgia or Portico ornamented with statuary.— 
The building was erected in the time of the Re- 
public of Florence, and was the Council Cham- 
ber of her citizens; at a later period it became 
the strong hold of factionists, and ultimately the 
residence of the Midicean Dukes, the scene of 
their crimes, and the school of their arts. 

But I have purposely reserved The Transfi- 
guration, No. 2, for your closing admiration. It 
was not quite finished at Raphael’s death, but has 
ever been esteemed his greatest work, whether 
one contemplates the sublimity oi the subject, the 
excellence of the design or the truth of the expres- 
sion. It has stood unrivalled for three centuries, 
and probably is to painting what Apollo is to sta- 
tuary, the ne plus ultra of human genius. This 
copy is only about one fourth the size of the origi- 
nal, but in that mellowness which age is suppos- 
ed to impart to paintings, it must have been close- 
ly imitated. 

Fix your eyes on the upper group, while I 
read you some lines sent me by a poetic spirit. 
Though not written in reference to Raphael’s 
picture, the author cannot but feel himself’ nobly 
associated with it. 

THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
High on a lofty mount, whose hoary top 
Reached upward to the bright and silvery clouds, 
The Saviour of the world remained to pray, 
With three most honored by his holy love, 


Who fondly waited tor some heavenly scene 
To rise before their view. 


In the fair heavens, 
All was as calm as summer’s mildest eve, 
And not a cloud was seen on its wide dome, 
Tomar the beauty of the deep blue sky. 
Beneath, no echo started ou the ear, 
Nor sound disturbed the reverie of man, 
Save when the zephyr’s gently swelling breath 
Was heard, as playing ’mong the bending boughs 
Of the tall cedar trees; like the far sound 
That rises fron: the ocean’s bursting wave, 
Or pleasant cascade on some little brook, 
Heard froma neighbouring hill. 


Unused to scenes, 
So fraught with the sublimity of heaven, 
And filled with most unearthly peace; or else, 
O’ercame by a deep heaviness of soul, 
Which shut all earthly things from out their view, 
The better to prepare them for ascene 
Of lofty grandeur,—the disciples slept. 
Perhaps it was they slumbered thus, that Christ 
Might hold some heavenly converse with the world 
That lies beyond the feeble gaze of man ; 
That in the humble garb of human flesh, 
Unnoticed and unseen, he might show forth 
God’s great divinity, and matchless power, 
And thus it seemed. 

For when they did awake, 
The countenance of Jesus shone as bright 
As ever gem in monarch’s diadem, 
Or sunbeam playing on the ocean’s wave : 
Though ’twas a purer, heavenlier light. Mayhap, 
They might have only seen the last faint ray, 
That lingered on his brow: as ifit were 
The putting off the garb of Deity, 
To be arrayed ia flesh. But true it was, 
They saw enough to dazzle mortal’s eyes, 
And make them wonder and adore. 








bBAF AND SVBwt BASKBL. 


Dr. Rush speaks of several persons strongly 
disposed to consumption, who were restored to 
health by the exercise of their lungs in singing. 

The foundation of a new city, to be called 
Jackson City, was laid by the President of the 
United States with much ceremony, on the eighth 
of January. 





Mr. Brooks, while in Switzerland, observed 
that the members ofthe Diet sat while speaking. 

The Lord Mayor of London has had the cour- 
age and wisdom to refuse a challenge to fight a 


duel. 
Nearly one hundred valuable letters of Mrs. 


Montague have been recently discovered, and it 
is hoped they will be published. 

In France, there are 82 musicians, 160 schools 
of the fine arts, and 2231 artists, whose names 
have been made eminent by their works. 

An old bachelor lately died in Scotland, who, 
among other articles, left 190 pair of stockings ac- 
cumulated ‘or his own private gratification. 

At a late masquerade in Malta, given by the lady 
of the English Governor, two British officers ap- 
peared in the character of a couple of large bottles 
of blacking. 

A female lately went into the gallery of the 
House of Representatives at Washington, and 
persisted in making a prayer for the members. 

On the 8th of October last, the hills about Rome 
were covered with snow, an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance in that climate. 

About three millions of dollars were coined in 
eagles and half eagles in the year 1835. 

Two steamboats lately came in contact on Lake 
Ponchartrain,when one of them immediately sunk. 

Application has been made for the incorpora- 
tion of a Fire Bank, witha capital of $5,000,000. 
for the benefit of widows, orphans, &c. who suf- 
fered by the late fire in New-York. 

Two incendiaries in Boston have been con- 
demned to death. 

The proposition for a commercial treaty be- 
tween the United States and the*German Com- 
mercial Union, is attracting great attention in 
Europe. 

Seventeen English emigrant vessels destined 
for America were wrecked lately in one season, 

Mr. Buchanan, late British Consul, pays a 
high compliment to the sobriety maintained in 
the American shipping. 

The British Parliament have passed an Act 
prohibiting the use of ardent spirits on board of 
Emigrant vessels. 

Most of the European pronouns are found in 
the ancient Sancrit language. 

The Quarterly Review denominates birch the 
tree of knowledge. 

Nelson was subject to sea-sickness even to the 
close of his life. 

Colored silk stockings, figured with black, are 
all the rage in Paris. 

The late earthquakes in South America have 
changed the currents in the neighbouring ocean, 
and the soundings along the shores. 

Cats are an article of merchandise in Newbern, 
N.C. 

Mr. Talboys, of Oxford, Eng. is the translator, 
the printer, and the publisher of Heeren’s Ger- 
man work on antiquity. 

Late accounts from the apprentices in some of 
the West India islands are favourable. 

Aqua fortis, if left uncovered, will so impreg- 
nate the atmosphere of a close room as to cause 
death. 

Steamboats from New Havento New York are 
charging but twenty-five cents passage. 

The Ocean Insurance Company of Boston 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of forty 
per cent. 

A Miss Russel of New York is said to be un- 
equalled as a singer. 
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THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 








ORLEGLVAL POBCRT. 





FOR THE 


‘MIDNIGHT, DEC. 31. 


SOUTHERN ROSE. 


It is a solemn hour !—C reation sleeps 
In death-like slumber ’neath the mantle fold 
That night hath thrown around her, and no note 
Disturbs the dream of Nature, save at times 
The rude wind-spirit’s chariot as it sweeps 
Through the star-banner’d fields of ether blue— 
Silence is allaround! Silence so deep, 
That one might think this Earth a picture-world, 
A shadowing out of some celestial sphere, 
By an unrivalled hand, where all is full 
And perfect loveliness, and nought remains 
Save but the master-touch to waken life. 


Yet hark! that distant sound. Methought it 
seem’d 
The knell of parting Time, as on his swift 
Yet noiseless wing he mov’d unwearied by 
To bear of human deeds the open scroll, 
Up to that presence-chamber, where no act, 
Or careless word, or fragment of a thought, 
Is pass’d unchronicled, but all is mark’d 
By the recording Angel’s lightning-pen, 
As with a sunbeam in the Book of Life. 


The midnight clock strikes twelve :—It breaks 
the spell 

That weigh’d upon my senses; yet e’en now, 
Phantoms of thought crowd fast within my brain, 
And deep reflection waves her thrilling wand 
And in sad cadence bids me search the web 
Of the past year, and see if conscience true, 
Can find some golden thread or tissue fair 
Throughout its varied texture. 
Alas! I may not scan the sullied page 
That memory spreads before me: ’tis too like 
A waste and desert land, where each green spot 
Makes desolation clearer, or yet else 
Like to some fragile bark, that wildly toss’d 
Amid a stormy sea, at distance seems 
Nought, save a noteless atom.—’ T'was a vain 
And idle dream to build the boasted pile 
Of past determination, on a base 
So frail as Earth’s poor strength; ’twere better far 
To lay it with an offering fit, of tears 
And prayer and supplication, on that Rock, 
That heeds nor passion’s waves nor mortal blasts, 
The Rock of Ages!—Yet I bless thee too, 
Departed year! for thou hast planted deep 
Within my chasten’d soul, a precious germ 
Of holy purpose; a small mustard-seed 
Of humble resolution, that may grow 
If nurs’d by constant care and pure desire 
To an unfading plant.— 








Thou! that dost sit 
Wrapt in thy floating garments of dense cloud 
And solemn grandeur, on the boundless height 
Of Heaven’s majestic summit, at whose base 
Rolls ever onward with increasing force, 
Eternity’s strong current: ‘Thou! whose name 
Is Love, and dwell’st in love, O Father! grant 
That through the coming year I may not move 
As thro’ a mazy labyrinth, form’d of paths 
For ever vacillating; but may urge 
With steady footsteps all my future course, 
‘Towards that narrow way, whose vista shows 


The crystal gate of Heav’n! 
M. E. L. 


Charleston, S. C. Jan. 1, 1836. 








THE DEAD WILLOW. 


I thank the generous hand that gave 
Thee, withered willow, to yon mound, 
Though scarcely could thy young leaves wave 
Ere tempests scattered them around. 


"Twas thus with him, my only boby— 

Young plant of love which God had given! 
He budded his first leaves of joy, 

And then was struck, and crushed and riven! 


Willow! thy green and graceful bough 
Played brightly ’neath the sunny sky ;— 
Infant! thy soul-lit eye and brow 
Kindled upon thy mother’s eye. 


Infant and willow both are gone, 
Perished in dust ;—and where are we? 
With certain footsteps hurrying on, 
To meet a vast eternity. 


But not alike their sad decay, 
Though dust to dust inactive lies ; 

Thank God, my darling soars away 
On his soul's pinions to the skies! 


Willow, farewell !—thou wert of earth 
And root and branch have died with thee, 
But my own bud of heavenly birth 
Waits blooming still in heaven for me. 
C. G. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE YOUNG MUSICIAN. 
Yes, she is great!—fame did not say too much ; 
Transport, surprise, delight, my breath held 
fast; 
The keys were swept by scarcely mortal touch, 
And every note gave pleasure—save the ast. 


It was not that she play’d, with skilful pain, 
A forced, mechanical, or task-like part; 
Oh no, soul, soul, rush’d onward through the 
strain, 
And smote, or tipp’d each key with untaught art! 


There as I listened with devoted ear, 
And to one sense my being all resign’d, 

My sight grew dim with admiration’s tear, 
While brightest visions burst upon my mind. 


And soon methought I saw a heavenly Fair, 
Call’d by those slender hands from mid the 
strings ; 
Her waving robe stirr’d rapture through the air, 
Which fondly woo’d her measure-beating wings. 


’T was Music’s self! who look’d in wild surprise 
On her, whose power her silent sleep had broke, 
Then gaz’d as with an elder sister’s eyes, 
Embrac’d, hung o’er her, kiss’d her, and thus 
spoke: 
‘“‘ And who art thou, that thus hast power to rouse 
My slumbers, which no common hand obey? 
Since my Mozart first paid his infant vows, 
No form so young has thus confess’d my sway. 


‘‘What richness, and what strength, what height 
of skill 
Shalt thou unfold in thy quick ripening years! 
Yet look upon my eyes—see how they fill, 
Sweet mortal, with alarm’d affection’s tears. 


“‘T tremble at thy fragile youthful frame ; 
I tremble at the snares which round thee lie; 
How canst thou bear thy early blooming fame, 
Or shun those perils prematurely nigh? 


Let not corrupting praise thy heart rejoice, 
Whose strains are almost sweeter than thine own, 








Nor buzzing admiration’s eager voice 
Steal on thy tender ear with witching tone. 
Perhaps some seraph now is on the wing, 
To snatch thee to thy native choirs above, 
Yet be that day far distant, which shall bring 
Anguish to those on earth, whp bear thee love.” 


When thus the visionary Fair had said, 
Methought she vanished in a flash of sound! 
I woke—’twas the last note the maid had play’d, 
And lights were seen, and praise was murmur- 
ring round. 
G. 





(SELECTED. ] 
SHOPPING. 
A lady a shopping, through Cheapside once pass’d 
To perplex and annoy the young men; 
Every store of dry goods she had rambled through 
fast, 
From one to one hundred and nine, and at Jast 
Popp’d in at one hundred and ten. 


Here goods after goods were exposed to her view, 
Prints, laces, and silks at her call ; 
She took patterns of yellow, pink, white, red and 
blue; 
‘Then the string of her huge indispensable drew, 
With the prices of each mark’d on all. 


‘“‘ Have you any gloves?” (mark the question she 
made, ) 
Those for gentlemen quickly were shown— 
“¢ Ladies’, Sir, if you please,” and long whites were 
display’d, 
‘Oh the short ones,”’ short English before her were 
laid, 
“ French, French, Sir!” and sharp was her tone. 


French kid, still unmov’d Dicky drew froma case, 
Where they lay packed so snugly together; 
And he soon had to wish them well back in their 
place, 
When for“ Silk” she cried out with surprise in her 
face, 
“Why, bless me, you see these are leather.”’ 


Dick now stood aghast, twenty others the while 
Roar’d for goods like a battling host; 

The counter was heap’d to a terrible pile; 

His countenance lost all its simpering smile, 
And his patience quite gave up the ghost. 


“Confusion!” he stammers, with rage nearly 
burst, 


And his face not as meek as a dove’s; 
“Were ever poor mortals like store-keepers 
curs’d— 
Why, in patience’s name, did you not ask at first 
For ladies’ short, white, French, silk, gloves ? 
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